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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


We are going to enclose in this issue—if we receive it in time, otherwise 
in next month’s—descriptive material on a new British book service which we 
believe can be very useful to MR readers who buy books from the other 
side, even if only occasionally. Devaluation of the pound has reduced the cost 
of most British books to well below the level of comparable American books, 
and there can be no doubt that under present conditions more books of in- 
terest to socialists are being published in Britain than in this country. The or- 
ganizers of this new service are reliable people and will, we believe, give prompt 
and efficient service. In return for our assistance in this country, they are 
helping us with our circulation and advertising problems in Britain. For the 
benefit of non-subscribers, the name and address of the service is Interna- 


(continued on inside back cover) 























THE SPLIT IN THE CiO 


One week after the Cleveland phase of the civil war in the CIO 
was ended, a Congressional subcommittee made public a report on 
“Low-Income Families and Economic Stability.” The tragedy of the 
split in the ranks of labor was underlined in the income figures: 

More than 8,000,000 families and single individuals in the United 
States received less than $1000 cash income in 1948. That’s less 
than $20 a week. 

One-third of the country’s families and single individuals re- 
ceived less than $2000 in cash income in 1948. That’s less than $40 
a week. 

These figures tell the story of the job ahead of the labor move- 
ment in this “richest country of the world”; unfortunately it is a job 
which simply cannot be done by a labor movement which, as our 
observer at the CIO convention reports elsewhere in this issue, wastes 
so much of its time and energy on factional strife that almost none 
is left for the real issues. The story of the split and the personalities in- 
volved makes exciting reading, but behind the headlines is the less 
dramatic tale of millions condemned to live in squalor and misery— 
because the leaders of the movement whose historic mission it is to 
emancipate the working class are at each other’s throats. 

It must be admitted that the left-wing leaders as a group do 
not emerge from the prolonged and bitter conflict with increased 
stature. Instead of waging a consistent fight on principles, they have 
not infrequently descended to the level of dubious maneuvers and 
name-calling. They have not always shown good judgment as to when 
to stand firm and when to retreat or compromise in the face of 
superior opposition forces. By their tactics they have given their enem- 
ies many a stick to beat them with; and when the showdown came, 
much of the support which on straight trade union grounds should 
have been theirs, was not forthcoming. 

Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that the main responsibility 
for this disastrous split in the working-class movement rests squarely 
on the shoulders of those right-wing leaders whose great glee at the 
break-up was tempered only by the fact that it came, in the words 
of one of them, “nine years too late.” It may be that they are sincere 
in their belief that they did the right thing. But sincerity or lack of 
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it is beside the point. The issue is that posed by Eugene V. Debs in 
the Appeal to Reason on February 3, 1906: 


The question is not: Are these leaders honest? Let that be con- 
ceded. The question is: Are they true to the working class? If their 
official attitude does not square with the working class as a whole, 
then they are not in line with the true interests of their own union 
and are not in fact the friends, but the enemies of labor; not serving, 
but betraying those who trust and follow them. 


It is certainly true, as our report on the convention stresses, that 
the chief losers were the workers. It is equally true that the chief 
gainers, from a long-run point of view, were the employers. The 
split in the CIO is a black chapter in the history of the American 
working class. It will be a long time before all its evil consequences 
are evident, and still longer before they are overcome. 


WESTERN EUROPEAN ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 


The Truman administration seems to have decided to go all out 
for whai its spokesmen call the integration of the western European 
economy. The Alsops were slipped the word some time in advance of 
ECA Administrator Hoffman’s trip to Europe at the end of October; 
Hoffman keynoted the drive in his speech of October 31st before the 
Council of the Marshall Plan countries; and this move was followed 
up by Secretary of State Acheson in a Paris meeting with the British 
and French foreign ministers the next week. No doubt we shall hear 
a good deal more on this theme in the months ahead. 

Behind this campaign, it seems clear, is the increasingly obvious 
failure of the Marshall Plan to accomplish its avowed objective of 
putting western Europe on its feet economically and enabling it to 
pay its way once again. Administration leaders seem to be genuinely 
alarmed at present prospects: they know that their whole world policy 
would suffer a shattering blow if the Marshall Plan countries were 
to be abandoned in a state of acute economic crisis, and yet they are 
not at all sure that Congress or the people will continue indefinitely 
to back a program of purely political subsidies. Hence a desperate 
need to “do something,” which, it now appears, is to take the form 
of applying the lash and the spur to the Marshall Plan countries in 
an effort to drive them into “economic integration.” 

It is too early to say how much effect this campaign is likely 
to have. First indications are that its results will be mostly on paper 
in the shape of resolutions and relatively meaningless laws and de- 
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crees. The British are obviously not going to concede any more than 
they think they have to, and in all the continental countries there will 
certainly be powerful forces which will be opposed—some for good 
reasons and some simply to protect their vested interests. But it would 
be unwise to write the whole campaign off as a fizzle before it really 
gets started. American power in Western Europe has been growing 
rapidly in the last two or three years, and we do not yet know how 
much the Marshall Plan countries can be forced to swallow. We 
shall do well to reserve judgment for the present, meanwhile watch- 
ing carefully in the knowledge that “economic integration” may prove 
to be a crucial test of the extent to which western Europe has been ef- 
fectively subjected to American domination. 

We do not, however, need to be so circumspect in passing judg- 
ment on the objective of the American campaign. Hoffman told the 
Marshall Plan Council perfectly clearly what “economic integration” 
means to the American government: “the formation of a single large 
market within which quantitative restrictions on the movements of 
goods, monetary barriers to the flow of payments and, eventually, 
all tariffs are permanently swept away.” Needless to say, all this is 
to take place without any fundamental changes in the capitalist 
structure of western Europe; indeed, in an ultimate sense the main 
purpose of the American government is precisely to strengthen western 
European capitalism both economically and politically. 

It is vitally important to understand the implications of this pro- 
gram. In practice it would amount to drastically remolding the eco- 
nomic life of more than a quarter of a billion people, not in terms of 
a rationally conceived plan but according to the dictates of the 
blind forces of the capitalist market. 

It is difficult to conceive of a more appalling prospect. In the 
last 150 years, the world has had ample opportunity to learn the mean- 
ing and the cost of economic revolutions carried out by the forces of 
the free market. It is doubtful if even the slaughter of two world 
wars has been so fruitful a source of human tragedy and suffering. 
The English handloom weavers, slowly starving to death on less than 
threepence a day; the frightful death toll among the handicraft work- 
ers of India, subjected to the competition of British machinery (“the 
bones of the cotton-weavers are bleaching the plains of India,” the 
Governor General reported in 1834-35) ; the grim depressed areas of 
northern England, Scotland, and Wales in the interwar years; the 
long-drawn-out ordeal of New England’s textile centers, fighting an 
uphill battle against the cheap labor of the South—these are just a 
few of history’s endless testimonials to the senseless cruelty and in- 
efficiency of “competition” and the “market” as regulators of economic 


life. 
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And now it is proposed to turn these very same forces loose on 
the overcrowded and sorely afflicted peoples of western Europe! A 
pattern of production which needs to be painstakingly made over to 
serve the needs of 270,000,000 human beings is to be torn up and 
twisted around to satisfy the greed of a few thousand profit-hungry 
capitalists, 

What would the results be, under the specific conditions of western 
Europe today? 


It is, of course, impossible to answer this question in detail, but 
in broad outline the results are not difficult to predict. On the one 
hand, the most advanced industrial and agricultural areas—and that 
means first of all western Germany—would experience a great boom, 
with their products flooding the market of the entire free-trade area 
and their capitalists making enormous profits. On the other hand, the 
backward regions, including for example nearly the whole of Italy, 
would become vast depressed areas with idle factories, unemployed 
workers, and starving peasants. The unemployment and low wages of 
the depressed areas would be used as a club to beat down the living 
standards of workers elsewhere. No country could take effective steps 
to protect itself for the simple reason that under capitalism the only 
possible measures—erection of trade barriers and pursuit of inde- 
pendent monetary and fiscal policies—are outlawed by the very con- 
ception of economic integration. 





It requires no great insight to see that this would be a heaven- 
sent opportunity for the Ruhr magnates and their cartel partners 
in the other countries to seize control of the entire western European 
economy and gradually to follow this up with the consolidation of 
their political power. The working class, divided against itself and re- 
duced to the living standards of its most exploited sections, would be 
in a poor position to resist. And if the workers should, nevertheless, 
resist? Well, then no doubt the provisions of the Atlantic Pact guar- 
anteeing the signatories against “aggression from within” would come 
into play. 

Make no mistake: “economic integration” is a road which, 
whether or not it is paved with good intentions, leads to only one 
destination—victory for the most vicious forces of reaction and end- 
less suffering for the masses of the people. This is something which 
every liberal and every trade unionist should be able to understand. 
Those who support this aspect of American foreign policy have either 
completely lost their heads or are consciously betraying the very prin- 
ciples they profess to stand for. 

We must emphasize and re-emphasize, however, that complete 
and unbending opposition to the Hoffman plan does not imply sup- 
port for the economic status quo in western Europe. On the con- 
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trary, western Europe’s salvation can come only througn a thorough- 
going economic revolution. It is essential that vested interests be cut 
through, that the utilization of resources be reorganized, that patterns 
of trade be made over to accord with present-day realities, But these 
things cannot and will not be done by the forces of the market. They 
can be done only by conscious planning, based on reliable data and 
aimed at building a society in which the needs of human beings shall 
be supreme. 


And that means that they can be done only under socialism, for 
socialism is precisely a society in which the market and production 
for profit have been replaced by planning and production for use. 


TWO VOICES 


The American ruling class has a curious split personality. It 
thinks with two minds and speaks with two voices. 

When it speaks to the masses through its politicians and jour- 
nalists and feature writers, it gives out a compound of red-hot inside 
information and stale falsehood, of flattery and moralizing hypocrisy, 
of blood-curdling threats and soothing reassurances. The formula is 
pretty well standardized, and the hope is obviously powerful. 

But all this is meant for the masses and would not be suitable in 
large quantities, or without an effective antidote, for those who run 
the nation’s economic and political affairs. For them a more nourish- 
ing and less intoxicating intellectual fare must be served. Hence along- 
side political oratory, sensational newspapers, slick picture magazines, 
and Mr.-and-Mrs.-America radio programs, we also have serious 
journals and rational analysts who, accepting the status quo as good, 
try to give its functionaries the information and ideas they need to 
do their job properly. 

Among the serious analysts who interpret the world for the na- 
tion’s élite, probably none have gained a wider audience or a higher 
reputation than the New York Herald-Tribune’s Walter Lippmann 
in the political and diplomatic field and Harvard’s Professor Sumner 
Slichter in the economic field. Both have in high degree the qualities 
necessary for success: they are clear-headed and well-informed; they 
are blind to the fundamental contradictions of capitalism but alert to 
its relatively minor defects; they are men of integrity who deceive 
others only in the same way and to the same extent that they deceive 
themselves. 

In short, Lippmann and Slichter are able and honest ideologists 
of the American ruling class; and hence, though they almost always 
speak as individuals, what they have to say often reveals more than 
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they intend, or indeed are consciously aware of. This is certainly 
true of statements of both men, made almost simultaneously within 
the last month. 

Lippmann, writing from Rome, devoted two columns (Herald- 
Tribune, Nov. 1 and 3) to the present political situation in western 
Europe and its implications for the future. In general, Lippmann’s 
thesis is not very striking, and his main conclusion is certainly wrong. 
He argues that the socialists (using the term to include all non-Com- 
munist leftists who believe that the economy must “be planned and 
directed and managed from government offices”) have had their 
chance to put western Europe on its feet and have failed. The lib- 
erals (using the term in its older sense of those who believe that the 
economy “shall in the main be regulated by competition in the market 
place”) are now getting their chance, and the big question is what 
they will make of it. Lippmann argues that the liberals will fail if they 
apply their principles—competition and abolition of special privileges 
—only to the working class. But if they apply these principles to the 
whole economy, and especially to Big Business, they will come through 
with colors flying. In other words, western Europe can, if it will, re- 
capture the lost utopia of Adam Smith. 

It is not hard to pick holes in this thesis. “Liberals” like Adenauer, 
de Gasperi, and Van Zeeland (with Churchill and Reynaud waiting 
impatiently to join the team) are doing, and of course will continue 
to do, just what Lippmann warns them against, that is to say “dis- 
mantling the protective system for the working class while the pro- 
pertied classes continue to protect themselves against the rigors and 
risks of competition.” That, alas, is the role of liberals in the real 
world, as distinct from the romances of the social theorists. But even 
if the impossible should happen and they became the most vociferous 
and effective of trustbusters, they would still be helpless before the 
real problems which western Europe is facing. 

It is thus easy to argue that Lippmann’s thesis throws more light 
on Lippmann than on the European political situation, and difficult 
to avoid the feeling that there is something more than a little pathetic 
about the way modern descendants of Adam Smith apply 18th-cen- 
tury remedies to 20th-century problems. But this is not the end of the 
matter. In this case, as often happens with Lippmann, his most valu- 
able observations are only indirectly related to his main thesis. 

In developing his argument, Lippmann emphatically warns his 
readers against the wishful assumption that the liberals are firmly 
entrenched in power: 


For we must remember that the liberals are in the ascendant 
because the Communists, the Socialists and the left Christian Demo- 
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crats have split the vote of the wage earners and of the discontented 
peasants. There is no solid liberal majority in any of the large nations. 

There is only a slender liberal plurality. It would disappear 
quickly if the breach between the Communists and Socialists were 
healed. 

The liberals can never forget that the breach can be healed and 
the wage earners and peasants can become united against them. 
Unless the liberals can achieve a real majority among the masses of 
the people by the success of their liberal measures, it is most probable 
that the Socialists and Communists will once again form a united 
opposition. Though there is no quarrel so bitter as that between the 
official Socialist leaders and the Communists of the Cominform, it is 
probable that this quarrel does not reach deeply into the mass of their 
followers. The quarrel could therefore be composed. 

That could happen if the popular standard of life were to fall 
while the benefits and profits of recovery were largely pre-empted 
by the propertied classes. 


This, we believe, is not only profoundly true; it also reveals 
with perfect clarity the twin fears which always lie near the surface 
of capitalist consciousness—fear of a united working class and fear of 
an alliance between workers and farmers. 

The liberals, we may be sure, will be quite unable to take ad- 
vantage of Lippmann’s implied advice. Their measures—whether lib- 
eral or otherwise—will not win them a majority among the masses 
of the people; the benefits and profits of whatever recovery takes 
place (almost entirely attributable to American subsidies) are being 
and will continue to be pre-empted by the propertied classes. 

But what about the Socialists and Communists? There is also 
implied advice for them, however conscientiously Lippmann would 
refrain from offering it: stop quarreling among yourselves and unite 
against your enemies, The advice is, to be sure, general and far from 
easy to carry out. But objective conditions are becoming more and 
more favorable for a serious attempt. If pressure from below finds—or 
forces—responsive leadership above, Lippmann’s worst fears may yet 
come true. 


Let us turn now to Professor Slichter who, on October 25th, ad- 
dressed the National Conference of Commercial Receivable Com- 
panies, Inc., on the subject “Will Recovery Continue?” It is easier to 
give an accurate summary of Slichter’s main arguments and con- 
clusions, for the simple reason that he provides it for us in his own 
words, “My main conclusions,” he told his audience, “about the short- 
term business outlook may be summarized as follows: 


1. The effects of the devaluation of various currencies upon the 
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American economy will be quite limited. Supplies available to Amer- 
ican consumers will be increased by a small amount and some pressure 
will be put upon the prices of some finished goods. To the extent 
that devaluation brings about lower prices for finished goods, it may 
increase the total volume of spending and thus stimulate the economy. 

2. The coal strike and the steel strike will temporarily affect the 
supply of goods but will have little effect upon underlying conditions 
of demand. Hence they will not have a lasting effect on recovery. 

3. A slow slide-off in expenditures on plant, equipment, and 
housing is not improbable, but no large drop is in prospect. Housing 
in particular is likely to be a strong support for general business for 
at least another year, 

4. Business will be sustained by decreases in corporate saving and 
increases in dividend disbursements, by larger government expenditures 
in relation to receipts, and by a slightly lower rate of personal saving. 

These conclusions indicate that after the settlement of the coal 
and steel strikes the level of business should be somewhat higher than 
during the second quarter of 1949. 


There is some curious reasoning behind the third and fourth of 
these conclusions, What Slichter says in effect is that capitalists are 
going to cut down their investment expenditures but that by way of 
compensation they will simultaneously step up their consumption 
expenditures. There will take place a gradual process of adjustment; 
the composition of total demand for goods and services will be 
changed; but there is no danger of a sharp decline in total demand. 

Shades of the invisible hand! Capitalists, happy at having made up 
the arrears of plant and equipment caused by the war can now 
really begin to enjoy themselves with more yachts and more cham- 
pagne! 

The only trouble—and Slichter, a careful student of business 
cycles, should not forget it so easily—is that this isn’t the way the 
capitalist system works. Actually, the normal relation is that, follow- 
ing a long boom, a “slide-off” in expenditures on plant and equip- 
ment initiates a decline in income and consumption, which in turn 
calls forth a further contraction of capital outlays. What starts out as 
a gradual process soon turns into a rout. The decreases in corporate 
and personal saving, which Slichter foresees, materialize alright, but 
because capitalists’ incomes are cut, not because capitalists take to 
riotous living. It must never be forgotten that capitalism is in essence 
a process of capital accumulation (see Leo Huberman’s article on the 
accumulation of capital in the August MR), that, in the words of 
Marx, “this is the driving motive of capitalist production, and it is 
a fine conception which, in order to reason away the contradictions of 
capitalist production, abstracts from its very basis and makes it into 
a system of production which is concerned with . . . immediate con- 
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sumption. ...” (Theorien iiber den Mehrwert, Vol. II, Part 2, pp. 
266-67.) 

Nevertheless, in spite of the fact that Slichter’s reasoning con- 
tains a well-known and time-honored fallacy, it is quite possible that he 
is perfectly right in predicting that there will be no serious decline in 
economic activity in the near future. And he himself tells us why— 
not, to be sure, as an integral part of his analysis of the economic 
situation, but as a sort of afterthought. As in the case of Lippmann, 
Slichter’s major contribution is peripheral to his main thesis. “The 
United States,” Slichter told his hearers, “is not at peace and there is 
no immediate prospect that the United States will be at peace: 


The country is engaged in a cold war which will probably con- 
tinue for some years. No one likes the cold war because every one 
knows that it might break out into a shooting war. . . . Nevertheless, 
from the narrow economic standpoint, the cold war is a good thing. 
It increases the demand for goods, helps sustain a high level of employ- 
ment, accelerates technological progress and thus helps the country 
raise its standard of living. In the absence of the cold war, the demand 
for goods by the government would be many billions of dollars less than 
it now is and the expenditures of both industry and government on 
technological research would be hundreds of millions of dollars less 
than they now are. So we may thank the Russians for helping make 
capitalism in the United States work better than ever. There can 
undoubtedly be mild ups and downs in production and employment, 
such as the mild recession of the last year. It is difficult, however, to 
conceive of the country’s experiencing a really severe depression so 
long as it is engaged in a cold war. War and depression do not go 
together. 


Here, we have no doubt, is the real explanation of why we have 
not already had an economic crack-up in the United States. American 
capitalism is now fully dependent on militarism. It is only the waste 
of colossal war preparations which staves off the waste of colossal 
unemployment. Could a more telling indictment of the system be 
drawn up, even by its bitterest opponent? 

For the rest, Slichter’s statement calls for two comments. 

First, if the cold war makes capitalism in the United States 
“work better than ever,” can it really be that “no one likes” it? Are 
the supporters and beneficiaries of the system such fools (or angels) 
as not to know (or care) which side their bread is buttered on? The 
professor will pardon us if we smile. 

And second, it is far from certain that Slichter is not overestimat- 
ing the magic qualities of the cold war, at least of a 15 to 20 billion 
dollar cold war. It is better to avoid cocksureness on this subject, 
since peacetime budgets of the order of $40 to $50 billion are entirely 
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new to American experience. But we can assure our readers that there 
are many competent and well-informed economists who do not find 
it nearly as difficult as Slichter “to conceive of the country’s ex- 
periencing a really severe depression so long as it is engaged in a cold 
war.” American capitalism should wait a while before proclaiming that 
it has discovered the elixir of life. Perhaps, after all, it is nothing more 
than eau de vie. 


QUIZ PROGRAM 


The following is a quiz test which we would like to put on the 
air with Paul Hoffman as master of ceremonies and appropriate prizes 
contributed by the country’s larger corporations. It is simple and we 
think highly educational. 

What laws of capitalism are exemplified by the following pas- 
sages, all taken from one day’s issue of The New York Times, the is- 
sue of November 21? 


1. From a top-of-the-page story on p. 1: 


Re-establishment or reactivization of cartel arrangements between 
producers or dealers in different countries is already well advanced 
in coke, scrap iron, chemicals and pharmaceuticals, according to in- 
formation reaching United Nations and United States officials. 

Their object as frankly avowed by many European business 
leaders is to limit competition between producers of different coun- 
tries by dividing up markets, agreeing on prices, restricting plant ex- 
pansion or agreeing on products in which each should specialize. . . . 

The latest and most important move has been made by German 
and French steel interests . . . with the knowledge—and some high 
French sources say the approval and even sponsorship—of André 
Francois-Poncet, French High Commissioner in Germany. 

A great deal of the warmth with which the Franco-German rap- 
prochement has been hailed in right-wing circles of both countries 
lately is believed by United States trade experts to be a reflection 
of powerful pressure from interests secking to button up a Franco- 





German, Belgian and Luxemburg steel cartel. . . . 
2. From a top-of-the-page story on p. 10: 


Although satisfied with the general political and international 
attitude of Dr. Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of the Bonn Republic, 
several Western Allied High Commission officials are concerned with 
what appears to them to be a dangerous association between the 
Chancellor and the leaders of the Germany heavy industry in the 


Ruhr. 
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An important liaison in this respect is said to be Robert Pferd- 
menges, prominent Cologne banker, who is also associated with the 
giant Vereinigte Stahlwerke, one of the most important steel produc- 
ing organizations in Europe. . . . Western Allied officials noted that 
Herr Pferdmenges had been among a group of business and indus- 
trial leaders who recently had organized a Committee for Economic 
Questions in Cologne where Dr. Adenauer had been mayor before and 
after the war. On the surface this organization appears to be a revival 
of a powerful manufacturers’ association. Its leaders represent nearly 
all of Western German industry through a combination of at least 
thirty smaller economic associations. 


3. From a middle-of-the-page story on p. 4: 


Serious clashes between the Italian police and peasants agitating 
for land were reported tonight from southern Italy, a few hours after 
Prime Minister Alcide de Gasperi had arrived there on a two-day 
visit. 

Home Minister Mario Scelba ordered the police in southern 
Italy and Sicily to use force against peasants occupying thousands of 
acres of land on big estates... . 

Premier de Gasperi arrived in Calabria, in the heart of the 
troubled region, ostensibly to open a new road and irrigation project. 
He was accompanied by three United States economic aid experts. ... 


4. From a middle-of-the-page story on p. 2: 


Eighteen miners were killed and thirty-one others and several po- 
lice injured in “grave disorders” in the coal mining area of Erugu 
about 280 miles east of here [Lazos, Nigeria], on Friday, the [British 
colonial] Nigerian Government announced tonight. 

Unofficial reports earlier said police opened fire after wives of 
coal hewers had set fire to the houses of mine managers and attacked 
strikebreakers. 

About 1,500 striking miners in the British colony are demanding 
a daily basic wage of 5 shillings and ten pence (80 cents). 





5. From a middle-of-the-page story on p. 36 (the financial section) : 


The existing superstructure of currency evils and speculation in 
exchange, together with indications that some ECA goods furnished 
by the United States are being diverted to Iron Curtain areas from 
the country they were intended to aid, accentuate weakness of some 
phases of the Marshall Plan as it is actually functioning in Europe, 
it was stated here over the week-end. 

Miss Rosalie Bolton, foreign trade executive who recently re- 
turned from an extended observation tour in a number of European 
countries, in an interview declared that “rotten” conditions there are 
creating a “vermin aristocracy” which flourishes on the chaotic cur- 
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rency situation, while a terrific burden is being inflicted on the masses 
of the people. 


Unfortunately, we have not yet been able to find a sponsor for 
our quiz program. Suggestions from readers will be welcomed. We will 
guarantee to provide material for as many shows as are wanted. 


(November 22, 1949) 





We are a class-stratified society and we are getting more so. And 
no amount of talk about “labor-management cooperation” can dis- 
guise this fact... . The picture is becoming clearer and clearer: on 
the one side, big industry, property and its managers; and on the 
other side, labor. 


Robert Lynd 





“ 


. more after the cotton picking season... 


2 BABIES STARVE TO DEATH 
California Studies Fatalities in Migrant Workers’ Families 


HANDFORD, Calif., Nov. 3 (AP)—Coroner J. Larry Smith 
said today he was investigating the malnutrition deaths of two 
babies in the Kings County General Hospital Monday. 

He said he would hold inquests to “get to the bottom of the 
conditions which caused these deaths.” 

Health Officer Dr. Donald Upp told the County Board of 
Supervisors there had been four malnutrition deaths in the last 
four months, and there “probably will be more after the cotton 
picking season ends.” 

Dr. Upp said that as long as the standard of living of migratory 
workers was not raised “they are going to lose babies.” 

District Attorney William Harp said there might be criminal 
prosecution if it was found the children were neglected. But if the 
parents were destitute and could give their children no food, it 
would be a matter for the Welfare Department, he said. 

Kings is one of six San Joaquin Valley counties where more 
than 110,000 workers, many of them living in labor camps, are 
picking cotton. 

New York Times, November 4, 1949 











ITALY AND THE MARSHALL PLAN 


BY BASIL DAVIDSON 


The Marshall Plan in Italy, as we know from the record, was 
intended to do two things. Introduced in the second half of 1947, it 
was intended to improve the electoral chances of the parties opposed 
to socialism, and, if possible, to give the Christian Democrats com- 
plete command of the new Parliament which was soon to be elected. 
That was the immediate objective, the lifeline thrown to “western 
values” in Italy. 

But there was also another objective. The Marshall Plan was 
intended, in the second place, to inject new life and vigor into the 
traditional economy of Italy, so that the Christian Democrats would 
be able not only to achieve power but also to hold it. Italy, like her 
western neighbors, was to be lifted from the slough of post-war make- 
shift, raised above the fear of unemployment, hunger, crisis, removed 
from the clutching hands of Communism, and inducted gently into a 
new age of plenty. Once a start had been made towards this second 
objective, it was argued, the danger of Communism would pass and 
“free enterprise’”—which means capitalism—would prove itself worthy 
and able to survive. 

Clearly enough, it is this second objective which is worth our 
attention. The first—an easy victory for the Christian Democrats and 
“permanent opposition” to the parties of socialism—was not very 
hard to achieve. Italians went to the polls in April, 1948, with the 
knowledge that Italy would forfeit Marshall aid if the Christian 
Democrats were to lose control of the government. They knew this 
beyond a doubt, because Washington had told them so. A majority— 
for many reasons but also for that reason—voted for the parties 
which stood for the survival of capitalism, The elections, accordingly, 
proved nothing except that hunger and the fear of unemployment 
are poor counsellors. What was really interesting was what would 
happen next. And today, two years after the inception of the Marshall 
Plan, we can begin to measure the consequences. More than perhaps 
any other country in Europe, Italy in 1949 presents a clinical case of 
what becomes of a devastated country which attempts to revive itself 
by methods of “free enterprise.” 


Italy is a particularly good test of the scope and limitations of 


Basil Davidson is an expert on foreign affairs and staff writer for the well- 
known British Socialist weekly The New Statesman and Nation. 
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Marsha'l aid because the central problem there, though discouragingly 
great, is simply stated. The last of the European powers to undergo 
industrialization, Italy is still primarily an agrarian country. “Nearly 
half the population still remains dependent on agriculture, and the 
ratio of employed population to total population is critically low.” 
(European Recovery Programme. Italy: Country Study, Washington, 
D. C., February 1949, p. 1.) 

Like the countries of eastern Europe, Italy has combined a slow 
rate of industrial expansion with a rapid growth in population. At 
no time in the past fifty years—since agrarian saturation (even on 
an extremely low s:undard of living) was reached, and medical 
services began gradualiy to improve—has Italy succeeded in main- 
taining economic expansion in step with the number of people the 
economy has had to support. Between 1876 and 1900 the average an- 
nual rate of emigration from Italy was 210,000 people (equally div- 
ided between Europe and overseas countries). Between 1901 and 1913 
this rate rose to 627,000—more than half a million Italians were 
emigrating every year. Of these, 365,000 a year went across the seas. 
During the war the rate fell to 168,000, but it had picked up again 
by 1920 to 614,000. Then came a decline, exclusively because those 
countries which had been open to the emigrants began to close the 
doors. In 1930, deep in the economic crisis, only 184,000 Italians were 
able to emigrate. Then Mussolini, already planning war, began to 
multiply the obstacles to emigration. The average before World War 
II fell to little more than 50,000 a year. 

I have given these figures at some length simply to prove my 
point that the Italian state found itself quite incapable of providing 
the essentials of life, let alone a decent life, to a substantial fraction 
of its people. And in case anyone should be tempted to imagine that 
the Fascists, after all, succeeded at least in doing that, I would point 
out that in 1938, for instance—when only 65,000 Italians emigrated— 
there were over 800,000 unemployed (on the official figures), while 
the army, the militia, and the Fascist labor services had absorbed 
hundreds of thousands of others. Wartime capitalism, as we know, is 
perfectly capable of providing full employment—even in Italy. 

And so it was scarcely surprising, against this background, that 
Italy in 1947 (when the Marshall Plan came upon the scene) should 
have had over 2,000,000 registered unemployed. Besides these, there 
were hundreds of thousands of industrial workers on short time and 
probably as many peasants, not mentioned by official statistics, in 
permanent underemployment. 

Yet that is by no means the full measure of the problem. The 
task was not simply to take up the slack to the extent of finding 
work for 3,000,000 people. There was more to it than that. The 
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present excess of births over deaths-is running at an average rate of 
about 400,000 a year. Every three years, that is, the Italian popula- 
tion becomes larger by more than a million people. Now this, from 
every hopeful and humanitarian point of view, should be a sign of 
wealth—of wonderful and overflowing wealth. A people which can 
grow at this rate should have, by every canon of good sense, a fine 
and fertile life ahead of it. Everything in the history of the past 
hundred years has proved that human wealth needs only to be properly 
used and directed in order to produce a corresponding quantity of the 
things that money will buy. In Italy, unhappily, human wealth has 
never been properly used and directed. Nor is it so today. The Gov- 
ernment of de Gasperi and the Christian Democrats can find no 
use for these new generations. Far from rejoicing, it curses its luck 
at having a surplus of men and women for whom jobs must be found 
but cannot be found. Its experts work away at plots and plans, the 
one more ingenious than the next, for shipping millions of unwanted 
brains and pairs of hands abroad—to France, to Australia, across the 
Atlantic, anywhere so long as the crush of hungry mouths is removed 
from the land that gave them birth. Even the Holy Roman Church, 
though it damned Malthus for saying that the world could not sup- 
port an uninhibited growth of population, now contradicts itself by 
urging emigration on the unemployed of Italy. 

This, then, is the real nature of the Italian crisis. Unemployment 
in Italy is not only cyclical—though there is plenty of that, too. It is 
also chronic, Of the 3,000,000 Italians who are now unemployed or 
underemployed, at least half and perhaps two-thirds would remain 
in that condition even if the Italian economy were fully exploiting its 
present resources. Now, the existence of chronic unemployment in a 
given economy is universally agreed, even by the most orthodox 
of economists, to prove the need for capital expansion. Keynes held 
that you could absorb cyclical unemployment by skilful pump-priming 
through public works and so forth; this, substantially, was what the 
New Deal set out to do. Chronic unemployment, he argued, could 
not be cured by mere pump-priming; it required an absolute ex- 
pansion of the productive resources available—hence, new capital in- 
vestment. No doubt the proposition is abundantly evident, even 
platitudinous. A growing population needs a growing economy. And 
this is the final test of the efficacy of Marshall aid: is it helping to 
expand the Italian economy? And, if so, is the rate of expansion within 
measurable distance of that which would be required to absorb the 
surplus population? 

The efforts of the de Gasperi Government to promote emigra- 
tion suggest that the answer is no. But there are more effective tests. 
Consider, for instance, the proposals of Italy’s four-year plan—the 
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“plan” which the Italian Government has contributed to the net- 
work of OEEC “planning” in Paris. Here we find much useful evi- 
dence. “The Italian long-term program states as its principal objective 
the creation of about 1,200,000 new jobs by 1952-53.” (Italy: Country 
Study, p. 4.) But by that time, it will be remembered, the Italian 
population will be greater by 1,600,000 people. Unemployment at the 
end of the Marshall period, that is, will be greater and not smaller 
than it is today—and that, be it remarked, is making the optimistic 
assumption that the plan will reach its targets. 

Perhaps, though, we are asking too much? It would be un- 
reasonable to expect any economic system to be able to solve Italy’s 
inherited difficulties in three or four years. What counts, it may be 
argued, is that expansion should be rapid and continuous, so that the 
inner dynamism of recovery may work its own good. This is a per- 
fectly valid argument; even a fully socialist Italy could not guarantee 
full employment overnight. Unhappily, the argument will not take us 
very far. For capital expansion since 1945 has been neither rapid nor 
continuous. “Since the liberation of northern Italy in 1945,” comments 
the Country Study already quoted, “recovery has been rather slow. 
Italian gross national product in real terms in 1947 was about 83 
percent of 1938; on a per capita basis it was only 78 percent owing 
to the increase in population.” Nor has it improved since that was 
written, At a time when raw materials are flowing into Italy on the 
waves of Marshall aid, the mechanical and engineering industries— 
the core of Italian industry—are working at little more than half 
their capacity. The ECA report, indeed, gives utilized capacity at 
between 50 and 55 percent. A visit to Milan last summer revealed 
factory after factory—many of them, like the Alfa-Romeo and Isotta- 
Fraschini motor works, and the Caproni aircraft plant of world re- 
nown—more or less completely closed down. The great shipyards 
along the coast of Liguria are making few ships and repairing even 
fewer. The underemployed continue to cast round for jobs to sup- 
plement their hunger wages. The unemployed remain unemployed. 

Perhaps overcome by its difficulties, the ECA Mission has not 
minced words in reporting on this disastrous situation. “Activity in 
the capital goods sectors of the economy,” it complains, “is consider- 
ably lower in relation to pre-war.” And it even takes a crack at sacred 
private enterprise—a betrayal of “western values” which the Italian 
industrialists were not slow to resent. “It is essential,” the report says, 
“to accelerate expansion of industrial capacity in Italy at a rate well 
above pre-war, if Italy is to become independent of extraordinary 
external aid by 1952-53.” And it goes on: “Because private initiative 
in this direction is not now sufficient, vigorous public action is needed 
to expand production in the directions indicated by foreign and do- 
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mestic demand.” Even this, it seems, would only go part of the way 
towards occupying the population. “A concerted international ef- 
fort,” concludes the report, “is needed to facilitate Italian emigra- 
tion on a mass scale over the next few years.” This “vigorous public 
action” has not materialized. Emigration has not grown beyond a 
trickle. The only thing that the Government has found itself able to 
do is to begin a little gentle rearmament. 


Published in February, 1949—since when there has been no sub- 
stantial change in Italy—this report is perhaps enough to show that 
the Marshall Plan has failed to stimulate that profound transforma- 
tion of the Italian economy which can alone give economic stability. 
Neither the state nor private investors have taken advantage of the 
Marshall Plan to promote the industrialization of Italy. Let me add 
one more quotation from the ECA report. It is about investment: 


In 1946 and 1947 the volume of gross investment in the Italian 
economy was very high in relation to total availabilities, as much as 
23 percent in 1947... . The direction of this abnormally high rate of 
investment, however, reflects the weaknesses in the structure of Italian 
production and demand during the 1946-47 inflation. Inventory ac- 
cumulation, a large part of which was speculative in character, ac- 
counted for a disproportionate part of the total. In the first six months 
of 1947, before the break in the inflation, inventory increases are 
said to have accounted for more than a third of total net investment. 
. . . The general lack of confidence in the future on the part of the 
business community seriously inhibited industrial expansion and mod- 
ernization investments. Investment in housing was, in the light of the 
country’s needs, appallingly low. 


hat quotation says a very great deal. It explains, among other 
things, why the whole conception of the Marshall Plan was erroneous 
from the start. It explains why the Keynesian tendencies of the ECA 
people in Italy—evident in many passages of their report—produced 
conclusions which simply do not fit the facts. It points to the basic 
contradiction between the two objectives of the Marshall Plan—to 
keep power in the hands of “private enterprise” and yet to expand 
and transform the whole economy by a process which was to en- 
tail “vigorous public action.” The two things simply refuse to go to- 
gether—above all in Italy, where the rules of “private enterprise” are 
unenlightened by any experiment as instructive even as the New Deal. 
Setting aside the political considerations from which the Marshall 
Plan may have sprung, the ECA Mission makes the justifiable assump- 
tion that “the full utilization of Italy’s industrial plant depends es- 
sentially on aggressive action by the Italian government.” But this 
is to isolate the tree from its parent forest. The failure of any such 
“aggressive action” to emerge is not simply accidental, not simply a 
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function of some peculiar defect in the Italian character. It was not 
that the Italian government had failed to understand this elementary 
proposition. They could scarcely fail to understand it, since nothing 
could be plainer. It was the ECA Mission which had failed in under- 
standing. And it failed because it would not, or perhaps could not, 
provide itself with a realistic analysis of the facts of economic life in 
Italy. 


To expect the Italian government which was placed in power 
and maintained there by the Marshall Plan to embark upon “ag- 
gressive action” in the economic field—it was aggressive enough, by the 
way, in politics—was to make one great but unwarrantable assump- 
tion. This was that the De Gasperi government could gain control, or 
would in the nature of things wish to gain control, of the essentials 
of the Italian economy. The government controlled, true enough, 
many of Italy’s heavy industries, handed over to the Fascist state 
years ago by owners who could no longer carry their burden of debt. 
But the industries which lent themselves to rapid expansion in 1947, 
and where industrial transformation was most possible and necessary, 
they did not control. These, for the most part, were controlled by 
private monopolies whose interests were by no means identical with 
those-of the Italian people as a whole, and who wanted least of ali 
an industrial transformation which would rob them of their strangle- 
hold on the national economy. 


It is not difficult to demonstrate the reality of these monopolies in 
Italy. According to an official inquiry (Distribuzione del Capitale nelle 
Societa per Azioni Italiane, Report of the Economic Commission ap- 
pointed by the Constituent Assembly, Rome, 1947), 5.9 percent of all 
the private share capital of Italy was held by 73.31 percent of all the 
shareholders, while 0.18 percent of the shareholders held 54.0 percent 
of the stock. It was found that from 70 to 75 percent of private capital 
was controlled directly by a relatively tiny number of big investors. 
This was markedly so in the textiles, engineering, metallurgical, 
cement, paper, electric power, and chemical industries. One or two 
examples may be enough to show the way it works. Perhaps the most 
striking case of monopolist control is that of the Agnelli interests, 
which, through their Istituto Finanziario Industriale (IFI), control 
135 different companies which manufacture a bewildering variety of 
goods, of which the best known, perhaps, are Cinzano vermouth and 
Fiat cars. The Fiat works contribute over 80 percent of Italy’s auto- 
mobile production. This complex also controls, for instance, the 
Marchino cement works, which make about a fifth of Italy’s cement. 
Until his death a few years ago, Giovanni Agnelli held in his own 
name the controlling interest in IFI; this has now passed to a “fam- 
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ily board” of twelve persons, who have also, it is lately reported (but 
without confirmation), made way for American capital. 

Another family monopoly is that of the Pirelli rubber interests. 
These manufacture about 60 percent of Italy’s rubber; the Italian 
Michelin company manufactures another 20 percent; while 130 other 
companies manufacture the rest. Pirelli makes about 50 percent of 
Italy’s insulated wire and cable. It has big interests in electric power 
concerns, Its ownership is strictly monopolist. 


Yet another interesting case is that of artificial silk, an im- 
portant branch of Italian industry. Here production is in the hands of 
six big companies. But the biggest of all, the Snia-Viscosa, makes 
about 75 percent of the total production. This company, in which 
the British-Courtauld interests predominate, had 7,500 shareholders at 
the time of the official inquiry. Scarcely a monopoly? But wait a 
moment. Out of this generous number, 7,481 (or 99.75 percent) held 
50.8 percent of the capital, while 19 shareholders (or 0.25 percent) 
held 49.2 percent. And 11 of these favored 19 had no less than 42.6 
percent of the capital. 


When the American representatives of ECA in Italy berate the 
Italian government for not embarking upon an “aggressive” policy 
of investment, all too clearly they are beating the air. All the govern- 
ment of De Gasperi can do (or, as we may suspect, aspires to do) is to 
regulate the business of the Italian state in the manner that best ac- 
commodates the economic interests it represents. This is what its 
victory at the polls meant—the maintenance of the status quo, of the 
rights of private enterprise, of what are oddly known as “western 
values.” Is it to fly in the face of the Fiat interests and put money into 
the production of motor cars and tractors which would compete with 
Fiat? And, if so, where is it to get the money from—if not from the 
monopolists who are the only people with a surplus to invest? Is it 
likely that Fiat would be glad to subsidize its competitors? There is 
a drastic need for more houses—but low-rental housing, as everyone 
knows, cannot be made to yield a high rate of profit. Result: no 
housing. There is a pressing need for more electric power. But more 
electric power might land the four big monopolists with a surplus if 
a slump should come (and monopolists are always, and quite rightly, 
expecting a slump sooner or later). Consequence: no investment in 
electric power, or not much. And so on all down the line. No matter 
what brave words may be spoken in Rome, when it comes to the 
point the monopolists say no. 


Broadly, then, we can say that the Marshall Plan in Italy has had 
the effect of pumping consumer goods into an economy which must 
otherwise have more or less totally collapsed, but that it has not had 
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the effect of promoting genuine recovery. More than that, we can say 
that the Marshall Plan could not promote genuine recovery. Its means 
were, and are, incapable of achieving that end—and this for reasons 
which have remarkably little to do with ideological prejudice, ad- 
ministrative ineptitude, or individual failure. The fault does not 
lie with the Italian workers, but with the whole structure of Italian 
capitalism, Only a renovated Italy, freed of private economic empires, 
of frantic search for private profit, of chronic unemployment and 
underemployment, can recover in any real sense of the word. Only 
a Socialist Italy, I mean, can live and grow and enjoy prosperity. 





“Baa, baa, Wall Street, have you any gold?” 

“Yes, sir; yes, sir—for doing as you’re told; 

Bagfulls for defenses, bags for Marshall Aid, 

But none for the naughty boys who start bi-lateral trade.” 


Sagittarius in the New Statesman and Nation, Sept. 3, 1949. 





We must choose between either a policy based on fearing and 
hating the accomplished fact of the social revolution under Com- 
munist leadership that is working itself out through Communist 
regimes in one third of humanity, and the further fact that Com- 
munism and near-Communism have come to stay as most of the work- 
ing-class leadership of France and Italy; or else a policy based on ac- 
cepting this fact and, while conducting our own social revolution by 
the characteristic British methods, feel a sense of ultimate common 
purpose, however sharply we may differ on methods and outlook, 
with the workers and revolutionary regimes of Europe and Asia. 

If we base our policy on the former premise, we must resign our- 
selves to getting ready to fight a third world war of counter-revolu- 
tionary intervention to exterminate Communism, under the supreme 
command of a semi-Fascist America, with Churchill as its Gauleiter 
and the boss of a Tory-run coalition in this country, Generals Franco 
and de Gaulle as our allies and Socialism, the French and Italian 
working class, Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union and China as our 
enemies. 


Konni Zilliacus in Why I Was Expelled (pp. 18-19) 
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BY STEPHEN FISCHER 


The chief losers at the Cleveland convention of the CIO were 
the workers. And they took quite a beating. 

Although perfunctory resolutions were passed on wages, or- 
ganizing the unorganized, and labor unity, there was absolutely no 
discussion of those basic trade-union subjects. Instead, the vast major- 
ity of delegates, paced by Philip Murray, went on a five-day orgy of at- 
tacks on the Left. 

In the end, the CIO had expelled its third largest affiliate, the 
500,000-man United Electrical Workers, and chartered a rival union 
with instructions to start mass raids on the UE. Also, and perhaps 
historically more important, the convention gave to its executive board 
the authority to expel unions from the CIO on grounds of being 
Communist or Fascist. The remaining ten left-wing unions are ex- 
pected to be expelled within the next three months. 

During the bitter, name-calling discussion, it became apparent 
that in the CIO, these days, the term “Communist” means one who 
does not go down the line with the Truman administration on foreign 
affairs. The entire convention was geared to the administration. In re- 
turn, the delegates were treated to speeches by Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff General Omar 
Bradley, and Federal Security Administrator Oscar Ewing. The con- 
vention also received a two-page letter from the President. All of 
these voices warned the delegates that action against Communists was 
necessary. 

The political tenor of the meeting and the unprecedented pow- 
ers which were given the executive board shocked even such publica- 
tions as the New Republic which believes the expulsions “inevitable 
and necessary.” The New Republic was absolutely correct when it 
said that by its action “the CIO granted to its executive board the 
right to determine CIO policy on non-trade-union matters and to 
expel its affiliates for non-conformity. In curbing the rights of the 
Communists the CIO is in danger of moving down the road that leads 
to oligarchy.” 

The expulsion powers are dangerous not only to the Left, but 


Stephen Fischer, formerly a Nieman Fellow at Harvard, is now a staff writer 
on the New York Daily Compass for which he covered the recent Cleveland 
convention of the CIO. 
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to any future minority group within CIO. Any small segment of 
the parent organization may now be expelled even if it is doing a 
creditable job in winning higher wages, shorter hours, and better 
living standards for its members, Not even the executive board of 
the ultra-conservative AFL has ever had powers such as these. 


But despite the fact that they were taking unprecedented and 
dangerous action, the CIO spokesmen moved with glee and vindictive- 
ness rather than with sober and careful thought. Arguments from the 
left were greeted by shouts of “pinks, punks, and parasites,” much 
to the amusement of the delegates. Fellow unionists and board mem- 
bers were called “skulking cowards” and “apostles of hate.” And at 
least three of the CIO’s leading spokesmen told how the day of 
expulsion was a day for which they had been waiting impatiently. 

“T have waited for this opportunity for a good many years,” said 
President Emil Rieve of the United Textile Workers. 

“TI have been restrained up until this convention,” said CIO Sec- 
retary James Carey as he declared war on his old union, the UE. 

“This development began nine years ago, and it was inevitable 
that it come to a conclusion sooner or later, and many of us feel that 
it is nine years too late,” said George Baldanzi, leader of the CIO 
southern organizing drive. 

After the expulsions were ordered, the delegates—this time with- 
out discussion—passed a resolution critical of government procedure 
in loyalty cases: 


The decision [to dismiss an employee] must be made by respon- 
sible and informed persons competent to distinguish between rumor 
and evidence and who understand and respect our democratic ideals 
of due process, who clearly see and respect the distinction between 
disloyalty on the one hand and belief in a liberal social and eco- 
nomic philosophy or adherence to unpopular ideas on the other. . . . 


The convention which took these actions was dominated by a 
combination of ADAers and those close to the Catholic Church. The 
Archbishop of Cleveland opened the meeting not only with a prayer, 
but with words of advice. A number of priests sat on the convention 
floor and circulated through the hotel lobbies. Father Charles O. 
Rice of the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists had free access 
to the convention hall stage. 

Against this all-powerful combination, the Left could do little 
more than speak for the record so that its position could later be 
published and made known to the rank-and-file. If any single left- 
winger rose in the eyes of observers, it was Harry Bridges, President of 
the International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union. Bridges 
spoke on every major issue and refused to descend to the level of the 
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personal, name-calling attacks aimed at him. Instead, Bridges pointed 
his finger at delegates and gave them unpopular lectures on basic 
trade union philosophy and on the threat which imperialism holds 
for the workers everywhere. 


Philip Murray, who for years attempted to play a centrist role 
in the CIO, delivered six major addresses—four of them primarily 
anti-Communist. 

Perhaps the trade-union level of the convention can best be il- 
lustrated by its attitude toward the strike of the miners which was 
still going on at the time. For the first few days, the convention took 
no notice of the strike. Then, after prompting by Communist Ben 
Gold of the Fur and Leather Workers Union, Murray directed that 
a resolution on the miners’ strike be prepared. On the fourth day, 
the delegates passed the resolution without discussion. It pledged full 
support to the striking coal miners in their “righteous and heroic 
struggle against the united power of entrenched industrial and fin- 
ancial interests.” 

But it failed to say how this support would reach the miners, be- 
cause it never even mentioned the United Mine Workers of America 
or its president, John L. Lewis, who at one time had something to do 


with the CIO. 





The primal need of the working class is education. By education 
I mean revolutionary education; the kind that enables men to see that 
the ... millions of wage-workers in the U.S. are wage-slaves; that the 
economig interests of these many millions of human beings who do all 
the useful work and produce all the wealth are absolutely identical; 
that they must unite; that they must act together; that they must assert 
their collective power. When they reach this point they will cease to be 
slaves and become the masters of the situation; they will wipe out the 
wage-system and walk the earth free men. 


Eugene V. Debs 
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BY THE EDITORS 


Eventually, we hope to have a regular correspondence section 
in every month’s issue of MR, the purpose of which will be to pro- 
mote the serious and considered exchange of views among readers 
and between readers and editors. So far, however, we have not been 
able to see our way clear to establishing this feature. There is almost 
always more awaiting and deserving publication than the available 
32 pages will contain, and we do not feel that it wou!d be justified 
to set aside space in each issue for correspondence. That will just 
have to wait until we have the necessary circulation and/or financial 
support to make possible a 48-page magazine. 

In the meantime, however, our correspondence file contains too 
much interesting material to be kept entirely buried. We have there- 
fore decided to experiment with an occasional piece in which we 
select passages from letters to the editors and accompany them with 
our own comments or replies. Some of these passages are critical, 
some are laudatory, some raise issues which have not been discussed 
previously in the pages of MR. The selections have been made with 
two main criteria in mind: representativeness of the views expressed, 
and general interest to MR readers as a whole. 

Here, as in connection with regular articles, we have had to face 
the problem of anonymity (for our general position on this question, 
see “Notes from the Editors” in the September issue). Since we have 
not been running a correspondence column, we cannot take it for 
grauted that those who have written to the editors would be willing 
to have their names printed. Hence, for the present at any rate, we 
will print the names of writers of letters only in cases where we have 
been specifically authorized to do so. 

To make our task easier in the future, we ask readers to say 
specifically, when writing, whether they are willing to have their 
names published or not. 

In this article, we print passages from letters which were received 
during the first six months of operation. Hence, insofar as they criticize 
or evaluate the magazine, they refer to one or more of the issues pub- 
lished in the period from May through October. 


THINKS WE EVADE DIFFICULT PROBLEMS 


Soon after No. 1 appeared in May, we received a letter from a 
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left-wing Keynesian economist who calls himself a “liberal socialist”— 
a designation, incidentally, which seems to have gained considerable 
currency in Britain. The point of view expressed is certainly wide- 
spread in the American Left (using the term in the broad sense to 
include liberals and New Dealers as well as socialists). 


My main difficulty—and I suspect the same would be true of 
most other liberal socialists—arises out of your tendency to assert 
categorically propositions which seem to me quite debatable, and 
to treat problems which are really very complex as though they 
were quite simple. For instance, on p. 3 you say: “The Atlantic 
Pact is ostensibly aimed to prevent aggression against the signa- 
tory powers. This, however, is nonsense. . . .’ It’s not entirely non- 
sense, and that’s what makes the whole issue of the Pact so com- 
plex and difficult. Millions of perfectly sincere socialists and lib- 
erals (many of the latter not at all hostile to socialism achieved 
by gradualist means) feel themselves threatened by the expansion 
of Russian power and influence. And they support the Pact in 
spite of its obvious dangers. You may disagree with them, but it 
seems to me you ought to argue the issue instead of simply dis- 
missing their view, or rather not even mentioning that there is a 
liberal-socialist view. 

Again, on p. 19 Paul Sweezy writes: ‘And under capitalism 
economic and political power are ultimately in the hands of the 
capitalist class, etc.’ But this, it seems to me, skips the most in- 
teresting and important questions. Is England still ‘under capital- 
ism?’ If so, what about the Labor Party’s power and willingness 
to spend on welfare programs? Is further progress along the lines 
the Labor Party has already followed impossible? If you think it 
is, what do you base the opinion on? You dismiss the reformist 
case, but you don’t argue the most important points it icsts on. 


This initiated an exchange of letters between the writer and the edi- 
tors which is much too long to include here. Some of the most im- 
portant issues and arguments, however, can be briefly indicated. 

We said that we had not seen any evidence of Russian intent to 
attack any one; and our correspondent replied that direct Russian 
attack is not the issue. Citing Czechoslovakia, he argued that the Rus- 
sians will use their military power to aid Communists wherever they 
can get away with it. The value of the Pact, therefore, is that it 
limits their ability to get away with it: “If the United States with- 
drew completely from Europe, western liberals and laborites would 
have no effective defense against the spread of Communist, and 
therefore Russian, domination.” To this we opposed the view that 


the expansion of Russian power and influence will not be checked 
but rather stimulated by Atlantic Pacts. The only way it can be 
“contained” is by really building socialism. But that is just what 
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the western liberals and laborites d. not do; instead they make 
themselves utterly dependent on American capitalism. The result 
is the propping up, especially in France and Italy which are the 
two largest continental powers of the Pact, of regimes which are 
so rotten that they would not last two months without outside 
support. Ultimately, if Communism is the only alternative to such 
regimes, we have no doubt that Communism will win. 


Our correspondent placed primary responsibility for the split in 
the western European Left on the shoulders of the Communists. In 
this connection, the gist of his argument is as follows: 


If other [than Russian] Communist parties had some independ- 
ence, and even more if they were willing to stick to certain funda- 
mentals of democratic procedure, the problem confronting west- 
ern liberals and socialists would be quite different. But as long as 
the Communists continue to operate as they have been, any non- 
Communist group is signing its death warrant in helping them to 
power. They might as well swallow hard—to keep from gagging 
on the present cultural and scientific line of the Russians—and 
join up now as to kid themselves into thinking they will be able 
to retain any independence once the Communists take over. 


We readily admitted that this argument raises very important questions 
which require full analysis and discussion in the pages of MR, the 
main difficulty being to find qualified people to write about them 
intelligently and dispassionately. In the meantime, we were clear on 
certain points and would shape our editorial policy accordingly: (1) 
socialism is the only way out for Europe; (2) if non-Communists do 
not build socialism, eventually Communists will; (3) this points to 
the real source of Communist strength—they mean business about so- 
cialism; (4) it follows that the sensible course for non-Communist 
socialists is not to commit suicide in the arms of American reaction but 
to proceed as rapidly and vigorously as possible with the building of 
socialism; (5) if they do this, the Cormmunist rank and file will cer- 
tainly cooperate, and reluctant leaders will either be forced out or will 
lose their following; (6) if they do not, the result will not be a long 
and happy life under the protection of the Atlantic Pact but the 
triumph of American reaction which will manifest itself in western 
Europe in the form of a system of tory-clerical-fascist satellite states. 
At this point, our argument naturally begins to bear upon the 
second set of questions raised by our correspondent in his original 
letter—questions about what is happening and what is likely to hap- 
pen in Britain—since it is clear that the core of non-Communist 
socialist strength in western Europe lies in the British Labor Party. 
In this connection, we replied to our correspondent that we do not 
think Britain is a socialist country, and we tried to explain why. But 
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our position has since been so well stated in MR (see “British Labor 
and Socialism,” by A British Socialist in the September and October 
issues) that it would serve no purpose to summarize what we said 
early in the summer. We need only point out that in our view what has 
happened since, and especially the devaluation of the pound (treated 
at length in last month’s MR), has confirmed the correctness of our 
position on this whole problem. 


FINDS OUR CONCEPTION OF SOCIALISM 
""DANGEROUSLY VAGUE" 


Alvin W. Gouldner, a sociologist at the University of Buffalo, 
wrote a long evaluation of the first (May) issue soon after it appeared 
but only sent it to us at the end of August, by which time he had be- 
come convinced “that later issues of MR are substantially similar to 
the first.” Mr. Gouldner found much in the first number to applaud 
but also much to criticize. What seems to us to be the core of his 
position, and hence the basis of his criticism, is presented in the 
following paragraphs: 


Your notion of socialism [as expressed in the introductory 
editorial] might have been satisfactory in 1900 (though I doubt 
it), but it certainly is no longer enough. “The essence of socialism,’ 
you write, ‘is production for use in accordance with a comprehen- 
sive plan.’ But the events of the last 25 years seem to suggest 
that this is a dangerously vague depiction of the ends for which 
men are asked to make enormous sacrifices. I say this because 
within the framework of socialism, as you define it, too many 
alternatives are possible. Speaking for myself, I do not consider 
that one of those possibilities, the Soviet-type state, is a sufficient 
incentive to make me put forth the kind of effort that any brand 
of socialism will require if it is to be achieved. Precisely because 
there are too many variants within your concept of socialism, 
some of which may have been suitable for a culture such as that of 
Tsarist Russia, but which I am convinced are not necessary for 
Americans to experience, I suspect that your concept of socialism 
will neither attract many Americans nor lead to thinking that 
can avoid the authoritarian pitfalls of Soviet society. Socialists 
today must address their thinking to questions additional to those 
implied in your definition: e.g. Einstein’s reference to the prob- 
lem of bureaucracy; the role of public opinion organs in a socialist 
society and how to guarantee that they will be free at least to 
socialists of different strains; whether or not a socialist state must 
be a single-party state in our culture (this requires not only a 
statement of policy but a genuine analysis) ; etc., etc. 

Of course, you might reply to these last remarks by suggest- 
ing that they imply ‘utopianism.’ It might be said that Marxists 
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are unable to ‘lay out blueprints for the future society,’ and should 
not attempt to do so. In this regard, I feel that the classical 
Marxian attitude toward utopianism is susceptible to further 
and new examination, because it too easily leads to a situation in 
which we confuse what is becoming with what might be made 
and because it prevents the establishment of a body of normative 
ends which can be used to evaluate the achievements of socialist 
states and parties. Thus, having few specific regulative ends, 
socialist functionaries and statesmen can easily maintain that 
what they have advocated and brought about is ‘truly socialist.’ 
Under these circumstances, that which ‘is,’ is too easily presented 
as that which is ‘necessary’ and ‘good.’ I tend to believe that 
there are a lot of things which, in pseudo-realistic fashion, are 
too quickly displaced to the realm of the ‘utopian,’ not so much 
because objective analysis places them there, but because it suits 
the vested interests of specific socialist groups and strata within 
them. 


The following passages from our reply to Mr. Gouldner sum 
up our position on these issues: 


There are, of course, many variants included within the scope 
of our definition of socialism. And of course we should all work 
for what is from our own point of view the optimum variant. But 
we believe—on the principle of first things first—that it is above 
all essential at this time to bring people to realize that the 
achievement of some one of these variants, or a combination of 
them, is the only way civilized society can survive at all. We think 
that mankind in general is faced with a situation not unlike that 
which confronted the Jews in Hitler Germany. They had to get 
out or perish. Under these circumstances, they did not stop to 
worry too much about conditions in any country to which they 
might hope to escape, though naturally to the extent that they 
had a choice they would go where they considered conditions 
most favorable—e.g. Palestine or the United States. 

We believe that the first and most important job is to get 
—— to accept the inevitability and desirability of socialism, de- 
ined as we defined it in our opening editorial. By comparison with 
the evils (present and certainly coming) which capitalism en- 
tails, the evils to which socialism has shown itself susceptible ap- 
pear to us to be of secondary importance. Basically, it comes down 
to a question of death vs. life. We are for life and we think every 
one else would be too if they understood the alternatives. Hence 
we are more interested in harping on this issue than in worrying 
about what kind of life. Of course, the two issues are not mutually 
exclusive, and we have no intention of shunning the questions 
you stress. But no doubt there is an important difference of em- 
phasis between you on the one hand and us on the other. 

We are not afraid of the ‘utopianism’ charge in general. A 
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certain amount of utopianism is probably a good thing—you give 
some of the reasons and there are others too. What we do not 
want to do, however, is to be so fussy about what kind of socialism 
we want that we end up by rejecting every possible kind of 
socialism. That only helps the enemies of socialism. And how 
fussy you can afford to be at any time depends not on your own 
sweet will but on objectively possible alternatives. Intellectuals 
have too great a tendency to satisfy their own consciences even 
if it means renouncing any opportunity to affect the course of 
events in the general direction they favor. It is, in other words, 
all too easy to let the perfect drive out the good and leave only 
the bad. 


THE DILEMMA OF THE ACADEMIC LEFT-WINGER 


Another university sociologist recently sent us a letter containing 
some searching remarks on a very important subject: how much aca- 
demic freedom do we really have in this country? We analysed some 
aspects of this question in the July issue of MR; our correspondent 
considers an aspect which we largely neglected. 


I don’t think it is going too far to say that it is literally 
suicidal for the graduate student or young academician to adopt 
certain points of view, either politically or in causal analysis. It 
is not that the Left as such is banned—far from it. One can be 
as radical as one likes if (a) one is a not-too-strongly convinced 
member of any of the non-Communist, non-Progressive parties, 
and if one is not left-wing socialist in one’s orientation; or (b) 
if one confines one’s leftism to a sweeping denial of the moral 
worth of any political or social movement—an Olympian cynicism 
beautifully and literately expressed in the Partisan Review, for 
example. 

The leftist of any of the ‘forbidden’ persuasions is, frankly, 
in a pickle. The price of survival is keeping one’s mouth shut. 
One may, however, keep one’s mouth shut in various ways. One 
of these ways is to confine oneself to descriptive analysis, especially 
if one picks out a dynamite-laden topic. There are other ways, 
too. One can, for instance, pick out relatively unimportant topics 
for analysis. Or, if an important topic is investigated, one can 
confine one’s analysis to a shallow search for ‘causes,’ probably in 
terms of one of the ‘acceptable’ sociological systems now current. 
(These ‘causes,’ incidentally, will almost always turn out to be 
a ‘conflict of value systems,’ with a minor role, if any, being 
assigned to material factors such as a clash of interests). 


We understand very well what our correspondent is writing 
about, having observed scores of social science graduate students and 
young teachers in precisely the same pickle. Most of them, unfortun- 
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ately, gradually turn more conservative for the sake of the record and 
end by believing in their own pretenses. With few exceptions, the rest 
get eased or kicked out of the academic world. 

What this really means is that the American social order now 
has (and for that matter has had since long, long before the days 
of loyalty orders and Un-American Committees) a built-in device 
for preventing young intellectuals from developing into serious so- 
cialists. Among the many reasons why the socialist movement has 
always been relatively weak in this country, this is by no means the 
least important. 


PEEKSKILL AND THE NEED FOR A UNITED FRONT 


A newspaperman writes, under date of October 10th: 


Like the October MR. The Peekskill analysis very fine and 
leading, its concluding question among the most important of the 
day. Looking forward to your building the United Front piece. 
Hope you start with the wartime anti-fascist front and trace its 
fracture. The dismembering of the unity of labor and liberals 
has been, I guess, a remarkable achievement. How was it done? 
What forces planned it? How much did the philosophy, or what- 
ever, of Browder contribute to the vulnerability of the Left? 
What analyses of the immediate past, and programs for the future 
were made by the Left after the war? Peekskill is, after all a sign 

or, let’s say, the failure of labor-liberals to react to Peekskill— 

an indication of how successful has been the four-year psychologi- 
cal warfare waged against the American people. 

Is it wholly true, as you seem to suggest, that reaction will 
realize it can depend only on the established constabulary to 
rule the roost? I would say that, if so, reaction may be short- 
sighted. Otherwise, it is you who are being shortsighted. There 
is, | am sure, a momentum to fascist development which must 
lead, provided the resistance is not strong enough, to the con- 
solidation of authority, whereby the unofficial stormtroopers be- 
come the Unified Command of Civilian Defense Against Demo- 
cratic Disorder. . . . Fascism requires an apparatus of centralized 
suppression—even though the carriers of the fascist germ may 
themselves have no foreknowledge of what the disease will make 
of them. 

Our correspondent raises some vital questions which we have been 
thinking long and hard about, especially in connection with what he 
calls the “United Front piece.” His suggestions, however, seem to 
point to the conclusion that this is a misnomer—for which, of course, 
we and not our correspondent are responsible. Now that the CIO 
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Convention has shown so clearly how deep the divisions on the 
American Left have become, it seems that the first question which 
we have to face is not how to build a united front—that is pretty 
clearly impossible for a long time to come—but how the left wing 
and labor movement has come to fall on such evil days and what can 
be done to begin restoring the foundations of a strong and at least 
unitedly anti-fascist movement. 


A FEW BOUQUETS 


We cannot close this collection of excerpts from correspondence 
without including a representative sample of the (gratifyingly numer- 
ous) messages of approval and encouragement which we have re- 
ceived since MR was first launched. 

A. James McDonald, of Leesburg, Louisiana, who has been a 
socialist for 55 of his 72 years, writes that MR is his “idea of what an 
exponent of socialism should be. . . . Your undertaking is a difficult 
one. Please accept my best wishes for thoroughgoing success.” 

Professor F. O. Matthiessen of Harvard (whose latest book, From 
the Heart of Europe, received much less attention from the American 
Left than it deserved) writes under date of September 24th: 


I have just finished reading the September issue. Both the 
articles on the British Labor Party and the ECE were solidly in- 
formative for me. Indeed, such a non-professional as myself had 
not previously heard of the ECE’s surveys. 

The piece by Historicus bothered me a little by its overall 
generalizations, whereas it seems to me that you have to keep 
differentiating between Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, and even 
between Yugoslavia and Poland. 

I liked the way you handled the complicated issue of anony- 
mity; and I agree in hoping that you won’t have too much of it. 
Also the tone of Review of the Month becomes more and more 
assured in the right way. 


The point about Historicus’s piece is well taken. Historicus did 
not mean his generalizations to apply to Czechoslovakia, and it would 
have been better if this had been made clear at the beginning of the 
article. 

Another commentary on the September issue comes from Vic 
Weingarten who helps George Seldes put out Jn Fact: 

The September issue of MR just arrived, and I’ve read it 


through. I don’t know whether it is the best one you have put out 
to date, but that’s only because the first three were so superior. 
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With the exception of the Historicus piece, which I found 
needlessly ponderous and pedantic, the rest of the issue is really 
excellent. The Review of the Month—particularly the analyses 
of the Nathan Report and the Atlantic Pact—are so lucid, clear, 
and free from the usual cliches, that I fail to see how anyone 
reading them can help grasping and understanding with ease 
what the fighting and conflict is all about. It’s really a wonder- 
ful job. 

So, too, is the piece on British Labor and Socialism. It is 
extremely well written, easy to follow, and helped clarify in my 
own mind several points of confusion. . . . 

The “Announcement” of the book offer is well done, and 
the typewriter face type you selected is very effective. Typo- 
graphically, it’s a most attractive magazine, and I think you 
should be well satisfied with it. 

The last paragraph, coming from a professional, was particularly 
gratifying to us. Incidentally, since the last two letters have both men- 
tioned the Historicus piece in a critical vein, it is only fair to add 
that a number of readers have told us orally that they found it an 
extremely valuable analysis of the background of post-war develop- 
ments in eastern Europe and the Balkans. 

The final item carries a message for all our readers. A New York 
labor lawyer writes: “I like the magazine enormously—I think it’s 
just right—it fills a real need (I mean it!)—and I should really work 
harder getting subscriptions.” How many of our readers feel that 
way? Well, all we ask is that you satisfy your own consciences. 





Ten thousand times has the labor movement stumbled and fallen 
and bruised itself, and risen again; been seized by the throat and 
choked into insensibility; enjoined by courts, assaulted by thugs, 
charged by the militia, shot down by regulars, traduced by the press, 
frowned upon by public opinion, deceived by politicians, threatened 
by priests, repudiated by renegades, preyed upon by grafters, infested 
by spies, deserted by cowards, betrayed by traitors, bled by leeches, and 
sold out by leaders, but, notwithstanding all this, and all these, it is 
today the most vital and potential power this planet has ever known, 
and its historic mission of emancipating the workers of the world 
from the thraldom of the ages is as certain of ultimate realization as 
the setting of the sun. 


Eugene V. Debs 
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tional Mail Order Service (North American Department), 52 Charing Cross 
Road, London W. C. 2, England. A postcard request will bring full information. 


Several of our readers have asked for more information about Cahiers In- 
ternationaux, the French review for which we are American agents. We are 
glad to comply. 


CI is a monthly which carries theoretical and descriptive articles about 
the international socialist and labor movement. Its editor is J. M. Hermann, 
Secretary General of the French equivalent of the Newspaper Guild in this 
country. Its Comité de Patronage includes prominent French left-wing socialists 
and Communists and well-known figures from a number of other countries 
(including Zilliacus and Pritt of Britain, Oscar Lange of Poland, Pietro Nenni 
and Umberto Terracini of Italy, Vicente Lombardo Toledano of Mexico, and 
Erwin Scharf of Austria). In its first year of publication (the first number 
appeared in January 1949), CI has published an impressive list of articles by 
internationally recognized authorities on the history, theory, and present status 
of the world socialist movement, We heartily recommend CI to our readers. 
The price is $5 a year payable to Monthly Review. 


This is our last chance before Christmas to remind you of our bargains 
in subscriptions and book premiums which make ideal gifts. Though the 
various combination offers (and an order form) will be found on the back 
cover, there are a few details which should be explained here where we have a 
little more space. In particular we want to emphasize that these book offers are 
open to old subscribers as well as to new ones. A renewal of an old sub is 
equivalent to a new one. In other words, if you renew your old subscription 
now you are entitled to a free copy of We, the People. Or, if you renew your 
old subscription now, and add $1, you are entitled to a copy of The Theory of 
Capitalist Development. 


Perhaps the best combination offer is one which occurred to us too late 
to include on the back cover. It is this: for $5 now you can extend your sub 
for one year and receive free copies of both We, the People and The Theory of 
Capitalist Development—that represents a total saving of no less than $5.75. 


The reprint of the Einstein article ““Why Socialism?” which is enclosed 
with this month’s MR is a gift to our subscribers from a friend of the maga- 
zine, He is eager for the widest possible distribution of the article, and hopes 
that seeing it will serve to remind you that it is still available at the cost 
price of 35 for $1.00. 


A concluding thought for Xmas 1949:almost half the world is now in 
the socialist camp. Be of good cheer, and season’s greetings from the editors. 


<3” 





XMAS BOOK OFFER 


WE, THE PEOPLE by Leo Huberman 


PUBLISHED BY HARPERS AT $3.75 A COPY 


FREE FOR ONE I-YEAR SUB TO MR 





THEORY OF CAPITALIST DEVELOPMENT 
by Paul M. Sweezy 


PUBLISHED AT OXFORD AT $4.00 A COPY 


FREE FOR TWO I-YEAR SUBS TO MR 
OR 
ONE DOLLAR, PLUS ONE I-YEAR SUB 


MONTHLY REVIEW, 66 BARROW STREET, NEW YORK /4, N. Y. 


| want to help MR get new subscribers and at the same time take advantage of 
your book offer. | | dollars. 


O) $3 One I-year sub and WE, THE PEOPLE 
OC) $6 Two I-year subs and THEORY OF CAPITALIST DEVELOPMENT 





$4 One I-year sub and THEORY OF CAPITALIST DEVELOPMENT 
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